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Classical Literature. 


Re 


THE HISTORY OF RASSELAS, 
PRINCE OF ABISSINIA, 


— ae 


The Princess languishes for want of Pekuah. 


Nexayan being thus reconciled to her- 
self, found that no evil is insupportable but that 
which is accompanied with consciousness of 
wrong. She was, frem that time, delivered 
from the violence of tempestuous sorrow, and 
sunk into silent pensiveness and gloomy tran- 
quillity. She sat from morning to evening re- 
collecting all that had been done or said by her 
Pekuah, treasured up with care every trifle on 
which Pekuah had set an accidental value, and 
which might recal to mind any little incident or 
careless conversation. ‘The sentiments of her, 
whom she now expected to see no more, were 
treasured in her memory as rules of life, and she 
deliberated to no other end than to conjecture 
on any occasion what would have been the opi- 
nion and counsel of Pekuah. 

The wotnen, by whom she was attended, 
knew nothing of her real condition, and there- 
fore she could not at6 them but with cau- 
tion and veserves ¢ bezatt to remit her cu- 
riosity, having no great care to collect notions 
which she had no convenienge of uttering. Ras- 
selas endeavoured first to comet and aiterwards 
to divert her : he hired musicians, to whom she 

» seemed to listen, but did nothear them, and pro- 
} cured masters to instruct her in various arts, 
» whose lectures, when they visited her again, 
) were again to be repeated. She had lost her 
I teste of pleasure, and her ambition of excel- 
lence ; and her mind, though forced into short 
‘excursions, always recurred to the image of her 
friend. 

Imlac was every morning earnestly enjoined 
to renew his enquiries, and was asked every 
night, whether he had yet heard of Pekuah, till 
not being able to return the princess the answer 
that she desired, he was less and less willing to 
ome into her presence. She observed his 
backwardness, and commanded him to attend 
er. “ You are not,” said she, “ to confound 
impatience with resentinent, or to suppose that 
Icharge you with negligence, because I re- 
pine at your unsuccess!ulness. I do not much 
wonder at your absence; | know that the un- 
happy are never pleasing, and that all natur lly 
avoid the contagion of misery. ‘lo hear come 
plaints is wearisome alike to the wretched and 
the happy ; for who would cloud by adventitious 
‘grief the short gleams of gaiety which life 
allows us! or who that is struggling under his 
own evils, will add to them the miserics of 
another? 

“ The time is at hand, when none shall be 
disturbed any longer by the sighs of Nekayah: 
my search after happiness is now at an end. I 














am resolved to retire from the world, with all 
its flatteries and deceits, and will hide myself 
in solitude, without any other care than to com- 
pose my thoughts, and regulate my hours by 
a constant succession of innocent occupations, 
till, with a mind purified from all earthly de- 
sires, I shall enter into that state, to which all 
are hastening, and in which I hope again to 
enjoy the friendship of Pekuah.”—« Do not 
entangle your mind,” said Imlac, “ by irrevo- 
cable determinations, nor increase the burden 
of life by a voluntary accumulation of misery : 
the weariness of retirement will continue or 
increase when the loss of Pekuah is forgotten. 
‘That you have been deprived of one pleasure 
is no very good reason for rejection of the rest.” 

«¢ Since “Pekuah was taken from me,” said 
the princess, “ I have no pleasure to reject or 
to retain. She that has no one to Jove or trust 
has little to hope. She wants the radical prin- 
ciple of happiness. We may, perhaps, allow 
that what satisfaction this world can afford, 
must arise from the conjunction of wealth, 
knowledge and goodness: wealth is nothing 
but as it is bestowed, and knowledge nothing 
but as it is communicated: they must there- 
fore be imparted to others ; and to whom could 
I now delight to impart them? Goodness af- 
fords the only comfort which can be enjoyed 
without a partnery and goodness may be prac- 
lised in retirement.” 

*“ How far solitude may admit goodness, or 
advance it, I shall not,” replied Imlac, “ dispute 
at present. Remember the confession of the 
pious hermit. You will wish to return into the 
world when the image of your companion has 
left your thoughts.”——“ That time,” said Ne- 
kayah, ‘** will never come. The generous 
frankness, the modest obsequiousness, and the 
faithful secrecy of my dear Pekuah,will always 
be more missed, as I shall live longer to see 
vice and folly.” 

“ The state of a mind oppressed with a sud- 
den calamity,” said Imlac, “ is like that of the 
fabulous inhabitants of the new-created earth, 
who, when the first night came upon them, 
supposed that day would never return. When 
the clouds of sorrow gather over us, we see 
nothing beyond them, nor can imagine how 
they will be dispelled ; yeta new day succeeded 
to the night, and sorrow is never long without 
a dawn of ease. But they who restrain them- 
selves from receiving comfort, do as the sava- 
ges would have done, had they put out their 
eyes when it was dark. Our minds, like our 
bodies, are in continual flux; something is 
hourly lost, and something acquired. ‘Io lose 
much at once is inconvenient to either; but 
while the vital powers remain uninjured, na- 
ture will find the means of reparation. Dis- 
tance has the same effect on the mind as on 
the eye; and while we glide along the stream 
of time, whatever we leave behind us ts always 
lessening, and that w hich we approach increas- 
ing in magnitude. Do not suffer life to stag- 
nate ; it will grow muddy for want of motion : 





commit yourself again to the current of the 
world ; Pekuah will vanish by derrees: you 
will meet in your way some other favourite, or 
icarn to diffuse yourself in general conversa- 
tion.” 

“ At least,” said the prince, “ do not despair 
before all remedies have been tried: the in- 


quiry after the unfortunate lady is still contin- ’ 


ued, and shall be carried on with yet greator 
diligence, on condition that you will promise 
to wait a year for the event, without any unal- 
terable resolution.” 


Nekayah thought this a reasonable demand, 


and made the promise to her brothers whohad 
been advised by Imlac to require it, he had, 
indeed, no great hope of regainihg Pekugh, but 
he supposed, that, if he could Secure the in- 
terval of a year, the princess would | ie then in 
no danger of a cloister. 


——w aE 
The Progress of 


Pekuah ts still remembered. 
. Sorrow, 


N&KAYAH, seeing that nothing was omitted 
for the recovery of her favourite, and having, 
by her promise, set her intention of retirement 
at a distance, began imperceptibly to return to 
common cares and common pleasures. ame 
rejoiced without her own consent at the suspei 
sion of her sorrows, and sometimes caught hate - 
self with indignation in the act of turning away 
her mind from the remembrance of her, whom 
yet she resolved never to forget. 

She then appointed a certain hour of the day 
for meditation on the merits and fondness of 
Pekuah, and for some weeks retired constantly 
at the time fixed, and returned with her eyes 
swollen, and her countenance clouded. By 
degrees she grew less scrupulous, and suffered 
anv important and pressing avocation toe delay 
the tribute of daily tears. She then yielded 
to less occasions; sometimes forgot what she 
was indeed afraid to remember, and, at last, 
wholly released herself from the duty of peri- 
odical affliction. 

Her real love of Pekuah sas not yet dimin- 
ished. A thousand occurrences brought her 
back to memory, and a thousand wants, which 
nothing but the confidence of friendship can 
supply, made her frequently regretted. She 
therefore solicited Imiac never to desist from 
inquiry, and to leave no art of intel igence > UN 
tried, that, at least, she miglit have “the com- 
fort of knowing that she did not suffer by neg- 
ligence or slugeishness. Yet what,” said she, 
“ is to be expected from our pursuit of happi- 
ness, when we find the state of life to be such, 
that happiness itself is the cause of misery? 
Why should we endeavour to attain that, of 
which the possession cannot be secured? I shall 
henceforward fear to yield my heart to excel- 
lence, however bright, or to fondness, however 
tender, lest I should lose again what 1 have 
iost in Pekuah,” 
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THE MISCELLANY. 








The Princess hears News of Pekuah. 


In seven months one of the messengers, who 
had been sent away upon the day when the 
promise was drawn from the princess, return- 
ed, after many unsuccessful rambles, from the 
borders of Nubia, with an account that Pekuah 
was in the hands of an Arab chief, who posscss- 
ed a castle or fortress on the extremityof Egypt. 
The Arab, whose revenue was plunder, was 
willing to restore her, with her two attendants, 
for two hundred ounces of gold. 

The price was no subject of debate. The 

‘princess was in ecstacies when she heard that 
her favourite was alive, and might so cheaply 


~ be ransomed. She could not think of delaying 


for a moment Pekuah’s happiness or her own, 
but entreated her brother to send back the més- 
senger with the sum required. Imlac being 
consulted, was not very confident of the vera- 
ity of the relator, and was still more doubtful 
of the Arab’s faith, who might, if he were too 
liberally trusted, detain at once the money and 
the captives. He thought it dangerous to put 
themselves in the power of the Arab, by going 
into his district, and could not expect that the 
rover would so much expose himself as to come 
into the Jower country, where he might be 
seized by the forces of ihe bassa. 

It is difficult to negotiate where neither will 
trust. ButImlac, after some deliberations, di- 
rected the messenger to propose that Pekuah 
should be conducted by ten horsemen to the 
monastery of St Antony, which is s tuated in 
the deserts of Upper-Egypt, where she should 
be met by the same number, and her ransom 
should be paid. 

That no time might be lost, as they expected 
‘hat the proposal would not be. refused, they 
immediately began their journey to the monas- 
tery; and when they arrived, Imlac went for- 
ward with the former messenger to the Arab’s 
fortress. Rasselas was desirous to go with 
them, but neither his sister nor Imlac would 
consent. The Arab, according to the custom 
of his nation, observed the laws of hospitality 
with great exactness to those who put them- 
selves into his power, and, in a few days, brought 
Pekuah with her maids, by easy journeys, to 
the place appointed : where receiving the stip- 
uleted price, he restored her with great respect 
to liberty and her friends, and undertook to 
conduct them back towards Cairo beyond all 
danger of robbery or violence. 

The princess and her favourite embraced 
each other with transport too violent to be cx- 
pressed, and went out together to pour the 
tears of tenderness in secret, and exchange 
professions of kindness and gratitude. After a 
few hours they returned into the refectory of 
the convent, where, in the presence of the 
prior and his brethren, the prince required of 
Pekuah the history of her adventures. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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MAXIM, 
seen 
We are often dissatisfied with those who 
negotiate our affairs, because they sacrifice 
their friend to the success of the negoti: .ion. 
Success becomes their own interest through 
the honour they expect for bringing to a con- 
clusion what they themselves had undertaken. 








THE DISCOVERY OF AMERICA BY 
COLUMBUS. 


Amonc the numerous events that have hap- 
pened on our globe, the discovery of America 
is doubtless the most important. What honour, 
what praise is due to the memory of him whose 
superior genius brought about this great event, 
which seemed to double the works of creation ! 
Christopher Columbus, a native of Genoa, 
being struck with the wonderful enterprises of 
the Portuguise, imagined that something still 
greater might be done; and, from a bare in- 
spection of the map of our world, concluded, 
that there must be another, which might be 
found by sailing always west. He was more 
confirmed in his belief, by the consideration of 
the spherical form of the Earth. That there 
must be a large continent on the opposite side, 
equipoise with that of Europe, Africa, and 
Asia. He, therefore, resolved to put his theory 
to the test of experiment. His courage was 
equal to his genius, as may be discovered from 
the struggles which he had with the prejudices 
of his cotemporaries, who treated his schemes 
as chimerical and visionary. ‘The repulses he 
met with from different princes, to whom he 
tendered his services, did not in the least damp 
his ardour. After an incessant application of 
eight years to the court of Spain, Columbus 
obtained a patent for prosecuting his great and 
extensive scheme ; and, with three ships, set 
sail from the port of Palos, in Andalusia, on 
the 23rd of August, A.D. 1492, 

In about a month after his departure from 
the Canary Islands, where he had come to an 
anchor to get refreshments, Columbus disco- 
vered the first Island in- America ; during this 
short run, he suffered more from the discon- 
tent snd murmurings of the people of his fleet, 
than he had before done from the refusals of 
the princes he applied to. After making a dis- 
covery of several Islands, he returned to Spain 
with some of the American natives of Hispan- 
iola, several curiosities of the country, anda 
quantity of gold, all which he presented to their 
majesties the King and Queen of Spain. Co- 
lumbus was now created High Admiral and 
Viceroy of the New-World, and was considered 
as an extraordinary person sent from heaven. 
Every one was vying who should be foremost 
in assisting him in his undertakings, and em- 
barking under his command. Under the pa- 
tronage of Queen Isabella, he soon set sail 
again, with a fleet of 17 ships, and discovered 
several new Islands, particularly the Caribees 
and Jamaica. Doubt had been changed into 
admiration on his first voyage; in this, admi- 
ration was changed into envy. Columbus had 
now to encounter many enemies, who had been 
sent out on board purpesely to observe his con- 
duct. ‘lhrough their envy and malice he was 
put in irons, and sent back to Spain, where he 
continued for four years, when Isabella again 
dispatched him on his third voyage, in which 
he discovered the Continent, six degrees dis- 
tant from the Equator, and saw that part of 
the coast on which Carthagena now stands. 
After having settled several colonies on these 
Islands, the great Columbus returned again to 
Spain, where he enjoyed a reputation unsullied 
by rapine and cruelty, and died, in Valadolid 
in the year 1506, 


TACITURNUS. 





Morality. 

——— +e r - 

WHEN criminal thoughts arise, attend to all 
the proper methods of speedily suppressing 
them. ‘Take example from the unhappy in- 
dustry which sinners discover in banishing good 
ones, when a natural sense of religion forces 
them on their conscience. How anxiously do 
they fly from themselves; how studiously do 
they drown the voice which upbraids them, in 
the noise of company or diversions ! What nu- 
merous artifices do they employ, to evade the 
uneasiness which returns of reflection would 
produce! Were we to use ‘equal diligence in 
preventing the entrance of vicious sugges- 
tions, or in repelling them when entered, why 
should we not be equally successful in a much 
better cause ? As soon as you are sensible that 
any dangerous passion begins to ferment, in- 
stantly callin other passions, and other ideas 
to youraid. Hasten to turn your thoughts into 
a different direction. Summon up whatever 
you have found to be of power, for composing 
and harmonizing your mind. Fly for assist- 
ance to serious studies, to prayer and devotion; 
or even fly to business, or innocent society, if 
solicitude be in hazard of favouring the seduc- 
tion. By such means you may stop the pre- 
gress of the growing evil. You may apply an 
antidote, before the poison has had time to 
work its full effect. 

BLAIR. 
—_——_—_——— ere 
FOR THE MISCELLANY. 











‘‘ Procrastination is the thief of time, 

Year after year it steals, till all are fled, 

And to the mercies of a moment, leaves 

The vast concerns of an eternal scene.” 

YOUNG. 

On reading these lines of the poet, I was for- 
cibly struck with their excellence and beauty, 
and the awfulness of the sentiment which they 
express— When we reflect that time and life 
pass silently and incessantly on, that each mo- 
ment brings us nearer and nearer to that “house 
appointed for all living,” where we must ap- 
pear before the dread tribunal of awful justice 
and give responses to the requirements of a 
just Gced—Then we are ready to cry out, in 
the language of one in former days; “ Lord, 
teach us so to number our days, that we may 
think on our latter end, and apply our hearts 
to wisdom.” But, when immersed in the pur- 
suit of wealth or of pleasure, how regardless 
are we of those things which relate to our eter- 
nal interest: or, if at times we feel any mo- 
ments of seriousness, in which we secretly re- 
solve to make some preparation for the last 
ho * anda future state, how frequently the 
all. a” ortant work is put off from time to time, 
Felix-like, till a more convenient season.— 
Thus perhaps many continue to procrastinate 
till their days and years are all numbered and 
finished ! 

From the uncertainty of time, we are called 
upon to let no moment pass unimproved but 
every one must be employed in enlarging the 
mind by proper pursuits. Let us then seize 
upon the privileges yet in our power and en- 
deavour to secure an interest in that redeeming 
love which is the only surety of a happy transi- 
tion from this to an incomparably better world. 
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FORTITUDE 
Fondness, excemfpilificd in the 


Ins, redy Pittal 
e yy Condict of 


MADEMOISELLE CAZOTTE. 
— +e 

Amupsrt the various tics which unite society 
together, and become antidotes to the pains 
and misfortunes of life, none ought to be con- 
sidered so completely binding, as those which 
exist between the parent and the child. The 
heart that is alive to grateful emotions, must 
continually be reverting to the kindness it has 
received ; yet memory cannot extend to a re- 
collection of those anxieties, which, during the 
days of childhood, the attached parent feels. 


That there have been monsters in existence, 
whose depravity of disposition have absolutely 
brought Auman nature into disgrace, thé histu- 
rian’s pen too fully authenticates ; and, to make 
it the more shocking, even in the softer race! 
With what horror do we turn from the des- 
cription of that parricide, who instigated her 
husband to deprive her aged father of his throne ; 
and not only beheld his venerable form man- 
gled by his inhuman murderers, but absolutely 
drove over it with her chariot wheels! 


Amidst all the horrors of the French revo- 
lutidn, it opened a field for the exertion of some 
of the finest feelings of the heart ; and during 
that fatal period, filial fondness, in particular, 
was carried to a degree of enthusiasm that was 
never before displayed. Numerous are the 
instances of amiabie daughters, anxious to pur- 
chase existence for the authors of their being, 
by a resignation of their own; and even the 
savage multitude, who delighted in bloodshed, 
have been awed into compassion by the proof 
of filial lovee M. Du Broca’s interesting An- 
ecdotes abound with imstances of affection, 
which at once pain and delight; and the one 
which I shall select for the entertainment of 
my readers, will prove, that filial tenderness 
is capable of inspiring magnanimity in the 
mind. 


she 


Mademoiselle Cazotte was the only daugh- 
ter ofa gentleman who, atthe commencement 
of the revolution, was seventy-two years of age ; 
and being closely connected with the intendant 
of the civil list, was fiom that circumstance 
unfortunately involved in his fate; for letters 
of M. Cazotte’s were found in La Porte’s pos- 
session, and the writer of them was sent to 
prison with his amiable child. 

To Mademoiselle in a few days liberty was 
offered ; but she refused it, and obtained per- 
mission to remain confined ; and the affection- 
ate zeal she testified for her father, united to 
the eloquent persuasions that she used, so far 
interested the Marsellois (who were quartered 
in the prison) in his favour, that they unani- 
mously determined to preserve his lite. 


Though the ill-fated old man’s death was 
thus unexpectedly prevented through the filial 
attachment of his amiable child, yet his savage 
Persecutors allowed him but a short enjoyment 
f existence; for, on the evening of the second 
f September, they again demanded his life. 
ademoiselle Cazotte, hearing her father’s 
ame vociferated by voices which appalled 
rvery feeling by their sound, instantly rushed 





out amongst the croup! murderers, and un- 
dauntedly answered tothe name. Herextreme 
youth, beauty,and courage, struck with astonish- 
ment the sanguinary band; and Cruelty itself 
remained some moments doubtful whether it 
should fulfil oppressive Tyranny’s command. 
* What hast thou done to be Aere with thy 
daughter ?” said one of the foremost to the ill- 
fated Cazotte. “ You will find chaz by the jailor’s 
book,” replied the prisoner; which informed 
them, that, for being a counter-revolutionist, 
Cazotte was detained. Scarcely was this report 
circulated amongst them, than the axe was 
raised over the unfortunaté man’s head ; which 
his daughter perceiving, uttered a shriek of 
horror, and throwing herself upon him, con- 
cealed him from their sight. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 








AN APOLOGUEL. 


—- ae 


Durine a furious eruption of Mount Atna, 
which involved all the adjacent plains in one 
tremendous devastation, two brothers, station- 
ed within its circle, possessed many articles of 
great wealth, which they eagerly and naturally 
wishedremoved. They had, at the same time, 
a father and a mother, both perfectly decrepit 
by age and infirmity ; and as the tempest rush- 
ed upon them, they looked round, and said to 
themselves, “ Can we preserve any thine more 
valuable than our parents?’ Immediately ‘one 
took his father in his arms, and the other his 
mother, and both nag¢de their way through the 
flames. The flames, abashed by this pious spec- 
tacle (it is said) were Stayed; and, though 
fierce and wasteful in every other direction, 
scorched not, nor even touched thé path trode 
by these exemplary youths, which consecrated 
by their filial heroism, flourished ever after in 
the sweetest verdure, and is called tothis day, 


in memory of their deliverance, the //o!y Fields | 








A CURIOUS COMBAT, 


——8 + a 


Two gentleman of high birth, the one a 
Spaniard, and the other a German, having ren- 
dered Maximilian II. many great services, they 
each for recompence demanded his natural 
daughter, Helena Scharfequinn, in marriage. 
The prince, who entertained cqual respect for 
them both, could not give either the preference ; 
and after much delay, he told them, that from 


_ the claims they both hacl to his attention and 


regard, he could not give his assent for cither 
of them to marry his daughter, and they must 
decide it by their own power and address: buit 
as he did not wish to risk the loss of either, of 
both, by suffering them to fizht with offznsive 
weapons, he had ordered a large bag to be 
brought, and he who was successful enough to 
put his rival in it, should obtain his daughter. 

This strange combat between two gentlemen, 
was in presence of the whole imperial court, 
and lasted near an hour. At length the Span- 
iard yielded; and the German, Andre Enber- 
hard, baron of Tatbert, when he had him in 
the bag, took him on his back, and placed him 
at the Emperor’s feet, and on the following day 
he married the beautiful Helena. 





stood loitering on the banks of it, in the 
expectation that a current so rapid wouldsoon 
discharge its waters. But the stream still 
flowed ; increased, perhaps, by fresh torrents 
from the mountains ; and it must for ever flow 
because the sources from which it is derived 
are inexhaustible. Thus the idle and trreso- 
lute youth trifles over his books, or wastes in 
play his precious moments ; deferring the task 
of improvement, which at first is easy to be 
accomplished, but which will become more 
and more difficult the longer it is neglected. 
I 
AFFECTION TO PARENTS, 
— + 

AN amiable youth was lamenting, in terms 
of the sincerest grief, the death of a most af- 
fectionate parent. His companion endeavour- 
ed to console him by the reflection, that he had 
always behaved with duty, tenderness, and res- 
pect. So I thought, replied the youth, whilst 
my parent was living : but now I recollect, with 
pain and sorrow, many instances of disobedi- 
ence and neglect, for which, alas ! it is too late 
to make atonement. 


———— — _ SE eee 


TO CORRESPONDENTS: 


=== 














‘“* Philanthropos” is received, but must layover 
until we have an assurance from the author that he 





will furnish us with the matter ‘* to 6é éontinued.” 


————_ 
MARRIED, 


On Wednesday eveninglast, by George Anderson, 
Insq. Mr. Daniet G. Teme.e, merchant, of this 
place, to Miss Kercrau Evans, daughter of Mr, 
Lewis Evans, merchant, of Mill-Hill. 

In this citv, on Thursday evening last, by the 
Rev. Mr. James F. Armstrong, Mr. BENJAMIN 
Drake, to Miss HarrieT Wricut, daughter of 
Mr. William Wright, all of this city. 

Also, on Saturday evening the 26th ult. by James 
Ewing, Esq. Mr. James Evcar, to Miss CHARITY 
Emmons, both of Nottingham. 

Lately by the Rev. S. Woodhull, Col. JAmes 
Morcan, to Miss Anx Van Wick te, both of 
South-Amboy. 


mee re) aes aOR CO TREES 
Dbituary. 


Tbe boast of heraldry, the pomp of povver, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er gave, 
Await, alike, th’ inevitable hour ; 
The paths of glory lead—but to the grave ! 
GRAY. 














DIED, 
Ar New-York, much regretted, Mr. Jostas Ten 
Eyck, head clerk of the post-office. 
At sar e; Mr. Henny PrinG Le, Proprietor 


‘of the Daily “Advertiser. 


At Sidmouth (Eng.) Dr. James Currie, late of 
Liverpool, physician, and F.R.S. An author, scho- 
lar, and practitioner of great eminence. 








a7? 4 youth of 13 or 14 years of age, healthy 
and strong, of suitable education, and good 
morals, desirous of learning the art of Print. 
ing, may have a situation by afifilying to the 
printer hereof. 


As 


—— 
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MY NOISELESS HOURS IT GIVE, 
BLEST POETRY, TO THEE! 
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THE VANITY OF LIFE. 
ISAIAH, xliv. 6.—wr ALL DO FADE AS A LEAF. 
BY THE LATE BISHOP HORNE. 


SEE the leaves around us falling, 
Dry and wither’d, to the ground ; 

Thus to thoughtless mortals calling, 
With a sad and solemn sound : 


¢¢ Sons of Adam! once in Eden, 
“ Blighted when like us you fell, 
«* Hear the lecture we are reading ; 
«‘?Tis, alas! the truth we teil. 


** Virgins ! much, too much presuming 
‘“@On your boasted white and red, 

** View us, late in beauty blooming, 
‘© Number’d now among the dead. 


« Griping misers ! nightly waking, 
«* See the end of all your care ; 

«* Fled on wings of your own making, 
** We have left our owners bare. 


¢* Sons of honor ! fed on praises, 

« Fluttering high on fancy’d worth; 
** To! theefickle air that raises, 

** Brings us down to parent earth. 


« earned sophs ! in systems jaded, 
** Who for new ones daily call ; 

*¢ Cease, at length by us persuaded, 
¢* Ev’ry leaf must have a fall. 


** Youtlis! tho’ yet no losses grieve you,! 
‘« Gay in health and manly grace, 

‘* Fuet not cloudness skies deceive you, 
‘+. Summer gives to autumn place. 


«‘ Venerable sires! grown hoary, 
«* Hither turn th’ unwilling eye ; 
«¢ Think, amidst your falling glory, 
** Autumn tells a winter nigh. 


** Yearly in our course returning, 
.“* Messengers of shortest stay, 

« Thus we preach this truth unerring, 
‘¢ Heaven and earth shall pass away. 


** On the tree of Life Eternal, 
‘* Man, let all thy hopes be staid ; 
#6 Which alone, FOR EVER VERNAL, 
‘© Bears a leaf that ne’er shall fade.” 


———ap OD @aaa————— 
THE STORM. 


YT AST flow’d the white surges, the loud billows roar'd 
And o’er the high mountains the thunder roll’d deep ; 

In torrents the rain from the dark Heavens pour’d, 
When Susan, sad Susan, awoke from her sleep. 


When high o’er the mountain she view’d the big wave 
The bark, now toss’d high, and now sunk inthe deep, 
** O, Father of Mercies!” she cry’d ‘* my love save,” 

And, fixed in wild horror, she stood on the steep. 


The sea-guils fled quick from the deep hollow cave, 
Whilst the rocks echo’d back the deep murmuring 
(sound : 
The light’nings’ blue flashes still mix’d with the wave 
And horror and darknesss were spread all around. 


The storm still increas’d—when, hapless to tell, 
The vessel was lost in the white-foaming wave ; 
* I come, my lov’d Edward ;” then headlong she fell, 

A nd found with her lover a watery grave. 





Anedotes. 
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THE MILLER, 


A person, remarkable for riding a fine horse 
in ancbleman’s hunt, excited his Lordship to 
enquire who he was? when being informed he 
was a miller, and rented a mill of his Lordship, 
he desired his steward to raise his rent, urging, 
if he could afford to ride such a horse, he must 
have a good bargain of the mill. The miller, 
however, rode as usual: when the nobleman 
enquired of his steward if he had obeyed his 
orders: on being answered in the affirmative, 
he told him to double his rent. Still the miller 
hunted. When some accidental circumstan- 
ces brought the parties in conversation, his 
Lordship mentioned, that he was informed he 
rented a mill of him, and believed that his 
steward had raised his rent twice lately.‘ Yes, 
und please your Lordship, pretty handsoiuely.” 
“ Well, and can vou afford to pay so much ?”’ 
“ © yes, my Lord; it makes no odds to me ; 
it is your tenants pay for it.” “ Flow so?” 
‘“ Why, when your steward first raised my 
rent, I took a little more toll from them ; and 
when he doubled it, I did the same.” “ Oh, 
if that’s the case,” answered his Lordship,” 
pray take the mill at the old rent.” 


BON MOT. 

A GENTLEMAN Whoshad raised himself into 
notice by obtaining alage prize, was extreme- 
ly anxious to acquire e character of being 
thought a man of taste ;"and, amongst the dii- 
ferent methods he practised to adept it, was 
that of giving private concerts very frequently 
to his friends. ‘Though he knew not a note of 
music, he was fond of standing by the per- 
formers, and appearing to understand every 
thing they played; when observing one with 
a violin under his arm, he angrily demanded 
why he did not play ? The man pointed to the 
book before him, saying, there were so many 
bars of rest. “ Resi,” he exclaimed: “ what 
do you mean? I pay you to f/ay, not to rest!” 


ate 
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TRE noble Pittacus, so famous for his valour, 
and as much renowned for his wisdom and jus- 
tice, feasted upon a time certain of his friends, 
who were strangers. His wife coming in at 
the midst of the dinner, being angry at some- 
thing else, overthrew the table, and tumbled 
down all the provisions under foot. 

_Now, when his gaests and friends were won 
derfally dismayed and eabashed hereat, Pitta- 
cus made no more ado at the matter, but turn- 
ing to them said, “ There is none of us all but 
has his cross, and one thing or other wherewith 
to exercise his patience ; and for my own part, 
this is the only thing that checks my felicity : 
for were it not for this shrew my wife, I were 
the happiest man in the world.” 

at 2) 

A Welchman having sentence of death passed 
on him for having two wives, stormed & swore, 
“ Uds split her nails, hur see no reason they 
had to hang hur for having two wives, when the 
priest told hur, before a great peeple, hur might 
have sixteen : four better, four worse, four rich- 
er, four pourer.” (Instead of for better, &c.) 
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Buffon’s Natural History, 2 vOls, qmccqm-<s<rem 

Zimmerman on Solitude, 

Beauties of Nature, 
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Grand@pre’s Voyage, 2 vols. 
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by Anderson. 

The Freemason’s Monitor, or Illustrations of Ma. 
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Webb.—This work is certainly the best on the 

subject that has been published. 

The Keady Reckoner, very convenient for country 
people and others, in buying and selling. 

Life of Franklin, ~— 

Aiken’s Letters to his Son, 

Hamilton on Education, 

Mrs. Bleecker’s Works, fe, 

Washington’s Letters, 2 vols, —.—-~-~ 

Tristram Shandy, 2 vols. 

Frugal Housewife, a book of excellent Dishes, 

Cooke’s Complete Letter Writer, or the whole Art 
of Correspondence made easy. 

Jefferson’s Notes on Virginia, 

Beauties of Goldsmith, 

Darwins’s Temple of Nature, 

Thompson’s Seasons, different sizes, — 

Lyrical Ballads, 

Pleasures of Hope, 

Beattie’s Minstrel, 

Falconer’s Shipwreck, 

Bloomfield’s Farmer’s Boy, 

Rural Tales, 

Vocal Charmer, 

Theodosius and Constantia, to which is annexed the 
much admired Poem of the Country Justice.—By 
the Rev. John Langhorne. 

The Vicar of Wakefield. wr 

Cecilia, 3 vols. 

Mordaunt, 3 vols. 

Theodore Cyphon, or the Benevolent Jew, 2 vols. 

Beggat Girl, 3 vols. 

Children of the Abbey, 2 vols, 

Fool of Quality, 5 vols. ’ 

The Memoirs of Mrs, Robinson, sawritten by herself§ 

Don Raphael, 3 vols. 

Camilla, 3 vols. 
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